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SOME FACTS ABOUT HAMPSTEAD. 


. the leade r and a deputation of able speakers was appointed, 
1 ought out the poor ruffled creature and conferred upon 
to a magnanimous pardon fora fault he had never committed. 
Tl,k they expressed in terms of great condescension, owing 
the consciousness of being themselves the offenders. 

Bv the time the sun was slanting its rays across the old 
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Bv the time the sun was siamuig us lays acioss tlie old 
rookery held that evening the flock had assembled peacefully 
together, and in the presence of the elm tiees whose trunks 
t 11 1 IV oil ~ flaotr Unrlfa fnrpwpll tr> fhpir ini-wr 1 

home. 


the ground, they bade farewell to their long beloved 

UI11C. 

The natural beauty in Hampstead disappears and the young 
generation have not that heritage left to them ; but there 
remains for us all a moral and mental heritage in the memory 
of the great who have lived here before us. The village has 
been transformed into a most monstrous suburb, and we wring 
our hands to see the devastations going on still ; but with all 
this we have many advantages in our generation which were 
unknown to the more picturesque age. We live in a better 
govemed city, “ with sweeter manners, purer laws.” There 
is not a child in this room who does not go to a far better 
school, and is more carefully considered and more healthily 
cared for, than poor hyper-sensitive little John Keats, who 
a no indergarten teacher to make a personal study of his 
\ an ^ w h° on °ne occasion was crouching in grief 
finding j^ 100masters desk for several days without anyone 

builHheir T the Uttle ° neS are wonderin g where those rooks 
churchyard tr" " eStS ' WeU ’ they 50011 disc °vered that the 

c^r^TVh 6 onIy r which d ° not ^ cut 

their new homes n tv ouses - But I will tell you about 
“passive buckets and b tlme ‘ Y ° U haVe Sat like Carl y le ’ s 
must now go home to your ‘ nt °” l0 " S enough ’ al,d 
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THE bESOLE CLUB PAPERS. 

IA \\ . G. COLLINGWOOD. 

XVI. — THE CANON. 

The first and greatest difficulty of the amateur figure-sketcher 
is to find a sitter. It is all very well for the art student who 
lives in a large town, and can afford seven-and-sixpence a daw 
and luncheon, to hire a professional model who sits for an hour 
at a time in any attitude. But our pupils are mostly young 
people in the country, and their choice, for one reason and 
another, is very limited. Most of the people around them 
are too busy to give much time, and the sort of country-folk 
who might be supposed to be picturesque, and obtainable 
for a shilling, are often very bad sitters, and more worry than 
they are worth. It is not so easy to sit still, unless one is 
getting old, and is naturally indolent ; there are reasons of 
domestic and political economy against introducing the more 
indolent type of cottager into the Hall or the Vicarage. The 
casual tramp or gipsy is picturesque enough, but not to be 
thought of, except by the artist whose studio is out of the 
house, and whose house is not worth burglarizing. 

Still there must be one or two elderly people in any neighbour- 
hood who are at leisure for a couple of hours in the day, and 
who could sit in an easy position, without torture ; or, when 
we come to more rapid studies of attitude and movement, 
could stand for twenty minutes, or walk slowly round the 
garden. The objection you may raise to such models is that 
they are not pretty. 

Now let me say at once that we are not going to paint lovely 
Greuzes and Greek goddesses just yet. We are going to aim 
at sketching the ordinary, contemporary human being, in its 
real character and its true proportions. When we can get 
arms and legs the right length for the body, hands the light 
size for the face, feet properly planted on the ground, and head 
poised on the shoulders, then we may try a pietty face. Mean- 
while your pretty housemaid is the worst model you can 



choose. 
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You will spend your 


rose madder on her cheeks and 
vour cobalt on her eyes, ana rorget to notice where her elbows 
Lie or how far it is between her chin and her apron. For 
this reason don’t go down to the school to pick out the nicest 
of the children. Children are terribly hard to draw, though 
they sometimes sit very patiently, as long as they are shy ; 
but the moment they begin to get a natural expression on their 
faces, they begin to be restless. 

Once more : don’t ask parents to sit. Mothers are much 
too busy ; and fathers will sometimes say, “ I’ll sit, if I may 
read the paper ” ; which either brings the face down into a 

very difficult foreshortened position, and in the dark the 

reader’s back being toward the light ; or else the paper gets 
into the way, and becomes the principal subject ; which is all 
very well for a genre-picture, but not for this study. Besides 
relatives have a wav of saying, “ Well, I didn’t know I looked 
like that ! ” which is more discouraging than they mean 
to be. 

Where two or three students live near each other, they can 
take turns to be artist and victim. That is perhaps the best 
way of all ; for a friend is more willing, and a fellow-student 
is much more intelligent of the requirements of the case, less 
constramed and uncomfortable-looking, and doesn’t hope vou 
me neaily done, while you are worrying about the outline. 

s tz-zsr - 

while you workL +? Stdnd at the farther end of the room, 
both on the sanL H 6 W1 ” d ° W * A room with two windows, 
the model and tl ^ o 1S * or ^ len one window can light 
.0 be in „1 d L arv th 0 ! “ her l ights ‘he picture. Your model is 
costume. °° r ress ’ not Sunday best, but working 

First, block out the main t. 

were a mere stone for a still vT™’ ]USt aS thou § h the model 
except to get tile right . llfe . stud 3 r - Never mind the face, 
the position of the f„ t S1Ze and a touch or two giving 

indicating the fingers aVL+i ^ etc h the hand as a whole, 
rock or sprays of mnq< * ^ Were ra< di a t ing cracks in the 

* Wlthout attempting joints and nails. 
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vertically over the foot nr oik S ^ OU Can See vv 'bat comes 
the pencil, similarly you can mT' " T *" 4 ««• with 

them off on the pencil stick ' i?''" * e proportions, checking 
out between your eve an^vo T,'' thumb as ?° u * 

is only a rough wav of gethneT 0 ^ ** arm ’ S le " gth ' Tllis 

times useful ; but it is bert to s j, v P T rt '° nS ’ thou « h *>"*- 

plumbiug o ; measuring^ to nin'" b, ^ 

look at both your drawing motl 

compare them critically. - ss ’ and 

The experience of the first trial-study of the figure proves 
m most cases that the proportions are a real efifficuh" In 
sp,te of plumb, „g and measuring, and taking one's comfo Sbk 
t me over the outline. It behoves a teacher, therefore, to g 
all possible helps ; and ; while repeating for ever the old saling 
that drawing does it, to suggest crutches for lame drawin- 
and stimulants for lazy drawing. In a word, most sketched 
seem to want means of self-criticism, other than the mirror 
I he mirror is a splendid critic, until the model moves ; but 
then it is useless. How then are we to be sure that we have 
our proportions right ? 

The instrument we can apply is the Canon. That was the 
C/ieek name, and is still the technical name for a series of 
measurements of the human figure as it ought to be : and in the 
history of art many things are written about the origin and 
development of the Canon, or rather the various Canons from 
time to time in use. Fashion in figures has changed, like 
fashion in dress : and different ages and nations have preferred 
their people stout or slim, long-legged or short-legged, and 
so on, as the case may be ; and the art critics of the time have 
always laboured to explain, on philosophical grounds, how 
entirely right the last new fashion has been. We, however, 
need not trouble ourselves with the history, nor with the 
theory of the Canon ; but, discarding the very cumbersome 
apparatus of the professional figure-draughtsman, let us be 
every man his own Bonomi, and evolve our own Canons for 
ourselves. 

They say the first difficulty is to find a unit ; which means 
that it is no use measuring arms and legs with the two-foot 
rule, and in inches, because whether a man is five feet tall, 
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are g °°,f’ are Poetically lhe 

me A “ foot ” was of course originally the length of one’s 
sTioe but as the sketcher rarely sees the model’s sole, it is 
useless to give the Canon in feet. 1 lie fac e is used in some 
Canons as unit : but, except in the common oi studio model 
with shaven chin or hair that can be tied back, beards and 
fringes make it difficult to measure the face ; for our sketching 
is of the ordinary figure as seen in daily life. The objection 
to taking the length of the head as unit is almost as great • 
for among other difficulties hats of incalculable heights in- 
terfere. But when you remember that the eyes are half-way 
between the crown and the chin, you can generally ascertain 
the size of one-half the head from the other half. A head with 


a beard and a hat is an unknown quantity, and must remain 
so : but take off the hat, and you can tell at once that the 
chin should come as far below the eyes as the top of the head 
comes above them. 

Sculptors and portrait-painters use wooden callipers or 
compasses to measure their models, because the ordinary 
sharp compasses might prick. You can make an efficient 
tool out of two brushes (or any sticks of about a foot in length) 
pinned together with a wire-say a red-hot hair pin run 
Ugl ’ 1 eaSUIe dle m °del from chin to crown, holding 
of h C ^? pas ^ es . exten ded alongside of the head, not in front 

firmlvonerT T ^ Ie r0im ^’ so as to hold the compasses 

th ; nght angle for the Slze ^ the head ; and you 
head as U m t that figure if we accept die 


are to be on a sm- 11 measurem ents, for our figures 

not the nicety of ° ^ landsca P e purposes : and it is 

turn, so much as tl UeS< ? Ue P ro P orti °ns that will serve our 
blouse and skirt -m ^ * e atlve s ^ ze °f sleeves and trousers, 
list would only ’ burden° Besides > a tong and detailed 

field work. Half-a-do memor y and confuse you in 
remember and trust • S ' m t de tormuhe which you can 
h comes to sketching Uoi t h a book full of fractions, when 
Roughly spealdne’fh pe0p e of doors. 
ei ght times as lone ’ 1<5 ^’• y ° l U wid that very tall figures are 
times. Your first sketch^ ’ sllort P e °ple, about seven 

VV1 P r °bably have the head too 
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large for the body, and the loweT^T^Ti TT~ 
for the head. The eves oimfit f th face to ° lar § e 

between chin and crown but ' ° C ° me a h°ut half-way 

place then, too high if l ou SketChCTS 

right and the head as a whole noTtl ° big 

” V,0US W ° haS a ‘ ready taUgh ‘ y ° 1 ' “ «“ d o' 

in 

often makes them L V bllt the inaccurate sketcher 
often makes them no bigger than arms, especially in sitting 

figures. Remember that Rob Roy was immensely 1„1 in 

the arms because he could tie his garters without stooping 

Women s limbs are said to be normally shorter than men’!' 

but in picturesque subjects the rules of academic proportion 

count for very little. You will find, roughly speaking, that 

when the arm is bent, as it will most often be, the shoulder- 

seam to the elbow measures fully one head and a half, the 

elbow to the end of the sleeve at the wrist between one head 

and one and a quarter. You do not often see the hand spread 

straight out, but when you put your wrist to your chin you 

can just touch your hair with the finger-tip ; so that the hand 

is the length of the face, or three-quarters of a head. 

Legs, in our sketching-code, mean trousers or skirt, measured 
from the waist to the heel. In tall figures you may find this 
to measure five heads, but it is less normally. When the knee 
is bent, from the top of the knee to the ankle is about two 
heads ; from the front of the knee to the back, in a sitting 
figure seen in profile, is about two and a half heads or rather 
more, especially when the clothes make a little fulness round 
the figure. If your model sits bolt upright, from the chair-seat 
to the crown of the head is four heads : but as people rarely 
sit up, don’t make it more. The waist in women is smaller 
than in men and of course they like the distinction ; but if it is 
less than a head across you may suspect tight-lacing. The 
breadth of shoulders and other parts varies extremely with 
attitude and costume ; but note the tapering of the limbs, 
and see that the feet in whatever foreshortened position are 
bigger than the hands. 

Get these measurements for yourself from a number ot 

how they vary with men and women. 


Get these 
different models, to see 
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tall and short, old and young. In children especially observe 
how a baby’s head is enormous, compared with its limbs ; 
make it put up its hands and see how little they can reach 
above its crown. You will then know how to criticize the 
children in early art, in which they are so often made like 
grown-up people on a reduced scale. And when you have 
noted a number of figures, writing the chief measurements 
under the sketch of the model in each case, pin up your studies 
on the wall and learn them by heart. 

But when you go to nature, don’t make an effort to apply 
the formulas. If you know your proportions in the right 
way they will serve to check your sketch, not to produce 
it. You will not have a rule of thumb for designing, but a 
trained eye for observing, and the power of decisive and rapid 
drawing. You want to be decisive, but onlv after deliberation 
When you leap, do it like lightning ; but first you must look 


THE MONTHS. 

By House of Education Students. 

No - v - MAY. 

By S. Smyth. 

The merry month of Miv i wru A 

conveyed by these words ! For does notT^ ° f is 

bring joy to all create K • t this queen of months 

but most of all to the Nature^t'udenr'o, 11 . 1 ' 1 ', 15, ma,lkind ’ 

on all who have eyes to see and ears to hear > 

However, we must not stay to philosophise, we must be 

should be Tost " 0t 3 day ° f this -nth 

April may have been sunny and glad, but there is no sun 
ike that of May, and no gladness to compare with that we 
are now feeling. The only drawback I can conceive in this 
month is, that we cannot give enough attention and obser- 
vation to each of Nature’s gifts; thev overlap one another in 
their abundance, so to speak, and all we can do is to glance 
hurriedly at them all. 

No matter where we go, be it to wood or field, lane or river- 
side, our eyes will have plenty of work to do, and all our energy 
will be needed for noticing — 

"Each little flower that opens, 

Each little bird that sings." 

The woods are gay with bluebells, and overhead the cherry 
trees are in fullest blossom, shedding their snow-white petals 
on the grass. The lark is so full of joy that he can hardly 
spare a moment to feed or attend to his sitting mate, but soars 
continuously into the blue vault of heaven, uttering his song 
of contentment and thankfulness. 

If we linger for a few moments in the woods close bv, they 
will be well spent. Almost on the outskirts trail the stems 
of the yellow dead-nettle or archangel, with its large labiate 
flowers, much resembling its white relation in form, but 
more fastidious in its choice of habitat, there is a smell 
like new-mown hay coming from the sweet woodruff under 
our feet, its blossoms are cross-shaped and snow-white, and 


